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cede Nescripti ‘ d customs of 
debt, escriplion. manners an ) 
sou the Laplanders, continued 
seste- The Laplander subsists principally on 
ear of & fish and venison both summer and win 
ter. His venison isamply provided from 
his rein-deer. which are of equal impor 
tance to the inhabitants of the frigid ve- 
slike gion. as the camel is to those of the 
earing FE torrid. 
eemed Although the winter in these nothern 
zed al! BH climates is intensely cold, yet the sum 
al: mer (for they have scarcely any spring 
replied (and attumn) is extremely warm. When 
opty but [Ethe winter is about to be replaced by 
ied the summer. the mountains of snow, and the 
goes (0 HE plains of ice that cover the lakes toa 
of the great depth. venish away. and there isa 


delightful transition from the sterility of 
Winter to the luxurianee of summer.— 
Che streams and lakes. which could not 
fore. have been distinguished from the 
Jand, become pure and limpid, and 
abounding with prodigious quantities of 
fish that are taken almost without treu- 


les’ What was before a barren and un- 









bounded waste, bursts upon the delight- 
ed Laplander. in diversified bills and 
vales, interspersed with romantic scenes, 
where the easeades rush down the de- 
clivities, and foaming subside into smooth 
streams of the utmost Cransparency, be- 
iween banks fringed with verdure re- 
flected from the surface ofthe water, 
so clear and so inviting are some of ihe 
lakes, that the pebbly bottom. although 
very deep. appears almost Within arm’s 
reach, and the persons who are sailing 
over them ean scarcely resist the temp- 
‘ation of throwing themselves in. This 
has given vise to the stories which have 
been told by travellers, of enchanted 
lakes wpe kee which cause their be- 
holders to drown themselves in them. 
‘lhe forests, also, at this time become 
filled with birds, whose notes far exceed 
in melody those of more soutiern eli- 
mates, although they have not the same 
richness of plumage. ‘The sudden warmth 
of summer. so immediately succeeding 
the extreme cold. produces an extr.or- 
dinary vegetation. ‘The bushes and flew- 
ers seem to exhibit their leaves and their 
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blossoms at the same time. This sud 

den change is immediately followed by 
the appearance of the sun, who had de- 
terted the aretic circle. for such a length 
of time, and left them in a state of par- 
tial dirkness He is now seen peeping 
over the southern horizon, and he infu- 
ses a new exulistion into the heart of the 
Laplinder. who hails the approach of 
his summer with the joy we experience 
upon the return of spring, but in a su- 
periative Gegree. 

The appearance of the moss upon 
which the rein-deer feed is deseribed as 
remarkably singular. «he colour of 
the moss is a pale yellow. which. when | 
dry. changes to white: the regularity 
of its shape. and the uniform manner in 
which the ground is decked with it, ap- 
peers very singular and striking; it has, 
the resemblance of a beautiful carpet. | 
These plants grow in a shape nearly oc- 
tagonal, and approaching to a circle; 
and as they closely join each other. they 
form a kind of Mosaie work, or embroi- 
dery. ‘Lhe white appearance of the coun. 
try, which thence arises, may for a mo- 
ment, make you imagine that the ground 
is covered with snow; but the idea of a 
winter scene is done away by the view 





his skin being left expesed. affords 
them an opportunity. 
obliged to be immersed in a_ perpetual 
smoke, in order to keep these obnoxious 
The mouth cannot be 
opened at a meal without the danger of 
swallowing some of these disagreeal 
inseets, unless the head is held immedj. 
ately over the fire. Vhus harvassed, the 
most pleasant portion of the year be. | 
We cannot take 


visitants aloof. 
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comes 


leave of the Laplanders, without notic. 
ing a singular and invariable cure fora: 
pains in the limbs, a receipt for whieh 
has been procured by that amusing tra. 
veller J. Acerbis. It consists in tyeinga 
ligature above and below the place affee- 
ted, and applying a burning fire brand 
to it. ‘There is also another peculiarity 
in which they differ from us. ‘Lhe office 
of cook is performed by the man altoge. 
ther. and as the dishes are never washed, 
the office of scullion is entirely un 





of tittle thickets in full green. which you 
perecive scattered here and there, and 
still more by the presence of the sun. 
and the warmth of his rays. As this 
moss is very dry, nothing can possibly be 
more pleasant to walk upon; nor can 
there . any thing softer to serve asa 
bed. as its cleanness and whiteness is 
tempting to the sight.” 

- ‘Phe beat of the summer is very great; 
during which the Laplanders are under 
the necessity of wearing thick woolen 
elothes. of keeping gloves on their hands. 
aud of covering their faces with veils. or 
smearing them with tar, in order to pre 
vent the access of their everlasting per- 
secutors. the musqueloes, which abound 
during the warm weather. They are 
seen hovering around the traveller or a 
Lapland family in clouds, and never fail 
attacking him whenever a portion of 





known 


’Tis night: The silver goddess, with her light, 

Is veildin gloom, and nought invades the eat, 

Save the lone dashing of the gentle waves 

That beat upon the pebbly shore. The world 

In sweet oblivions sleep is lull’d to rest; 

Tir'd nature sinks into the blest repose, 

Which tiod, the common parent of us all, 

Ordain’d should swell our happiness below. 

But 1 am doomed to taste its joys ho more, 

No more its balmy influence shall control 

Or close mine eves in dumb t rgettulness. 

l roam, an outeasi, in the world’s wide waste, 

Heediess of ail except the pangs within. 

And wherefore must these tears forever flow? 

Why must incessant woes this bosom teart 

Alas! tis so—a deep’ning wound’s within 

Which time, nor scene, nor statione’er can change 
Of whey the storm, with all its fury ild, 

Pourtrays the mightiness of him above, 

Do J, regardless of its howling rage, 

’Neath some rude oak repair and sit_mé down, 

For I do love to view the pelting storm, 

The vivid hightning asit darts around 

Andlisten to the wind’s wild melody. 

*Tis there I nly ruminate of scenes, 

That oft in former days my mind amused, 

And shed a ray of heavenly bliss within. 

And then most happy too am 1 if hope. 

Winch oft was wont to yield my earlier day® 

A respite from the cares of childish years, 


licence they are 


burdensome. 





The wanderer’s refeclions. 
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Displays a fairer scene. Mild Friend hip once, 


With spotless mien, op’d my young mind to feel, 


Awd gave my soul to all its sweetest powers, 
And Love, the imborn passion of a heart, 
Untainted by the world’s uncessing strife, 
Beat with a wild extatic joy within. 
Ah! Fancy now must gild the golden scene 
Which once reality could boast: where’s now 
That heart which friendship fir’d so true? And 
where 
That head which stood erect in virtne’s cause, 
And where is she at sight of whom this heart 
Swell?d with the rapture of delight? The grave 
In its unconscious woinb has swallowed all. 
His- worth, his virtues, and his friendly heart; 
Her purity, her beauty—nought could save— 
And all alike now moulder in the ton.b 

Life! what is life? A busy round at best, 
Made up of cares, of sorrow. snd of strife; 

The rich themselves are doubly poor! and he 
That's nought to lose is doubly rich! Tis plao, 
For he who gorges in voluptuousness, 

Who feeds upon the pampered lixurcs 

Which this vain world bestows, av! even he 
Solicits more, when he posesses all. 

Not so the child of penury. Content he lives, 
At morn and eve his prayers ascend on high, 
He feasts on homely fare. The woild moves on, 
And as he wanes into eternity 

He smiles. For death no terror brings to him. 
It ones the door of lig t unto bis soul, 

tle lives eternal, for salvation’s his. 

When rosy health shal! with her influence bring 
Again the pow’r to string my woe-wrttrg harp, 
I then shall bid its numbers swell. Til then 
The wand’rers lyre must slumber by his side. 

EDMUND. 
Washington City, Dec 19th. 1816, 


For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE No 
By Simon Scribble Esq. 
There is no greater enemy Co ‘he re- 
gular gradation of mental improvement 
than indolenve. Malignant fortune. or 
the opposition of envy and ignorance may 
conspire to prevent the developement of 
genius, and erush the hopes of the as. 
piring spirit. yet like smothered fla ve. 
it will but emit a brighter lustre. Mach 
has been said upon the obstacles which 
oppose a career of glory, but there are 
none so powerful, none so permanent as 
a spirit of indolence. It may be termed a 
disease of the mind. for like those of the 
body, it preys upon its faculties. under- 
mines its strength, and finally consigns 
itto the tomb of Oblivion. 


5. 
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Indolence is one of those circean spell 
which enchains every faculty. and pal- 
sies every exertion. Its eleetrie touch 
weakens the vigour of intelleet, and dea- 
dens the ardour of emulation, leaving us 
torpid, inanimate and insensible. An 
idle man is a most unenviable objeet.—- 
fie can accuse no one for his condition, 
and there are none who can console him 
upon its probable termination He is 
like a miser, surrounded by treasures 
which he is unable or unwilling to en- 
joy: starving in the midst of an abun- 
dance to which he will not have re- 
CwIY’Se. 

‘This habit commences with our ehild- 
hood, ** grows with our growth, and 
strengthens with our strength,’” acquir- 
ing new force by indulgence, until it be- 
comes impossible ‘o surmount or eradi- 
cate. Its dawning is first evinced by a 
relnetance to undergo corporeal labour. 
From thence it invades the mind, until 
the mere act of thinking becomes tire- 
some. Whena man has fallen thus far, 
but little hope ean be entertained for his 
recovery. When reflection beeomes bur- 
densome,. he has no stimulus to exertion, 
The pleasures of retrospection cannot 
soothe. the voice of censure cannot ex- 
cite. for upon the past, the present or 
the future, there is searcely bestowed a 
thought. His ideas are contracted with- 
in the mere circles of his actions, whose 
sphere, each day contributes to diminish. 

* Were you to ask me.” says a cele- 
brated writer, * what is an inherent 
vice of human nature, I should net an- 
swer. Pride, Ambition or Avarice—but 
Idieness.”” It isindeed a curse which the 
fall of our first parents has entailed up- 
on us, and which will continue to des- 
cend upon our posterity, an obstiele to 
the progress of learning and virtue, and 
a bar to the expansion of human intel- 
lect. 

Were we to calculate the time which 
is expended in absolute indolenee, the 
sum would astonish us) Hour after hour 
is suffered to elapse in.culpable inactivi. 








ty, without an idea how many of the 
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sands of life are thus wasting, and how | 
few yet remain to be improved. ‘Vitus is | 
said to heve exclaimed 
day.” But how many of us could with | ' 
equal propriety, remark that we bad! the Orkney Islands many of the natives 
lost a year, or at the close of life. that 
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Forth Panterre 


THE FOWLER or roe NORTR, 


*© T have lost a! 
fin the eastern const of Scotland and 


we had lost an age, without any materi. lit 

al efforts for the improvement of our! W foe hare in great request among the jp- 
present, or the happiness of our future | bahitunts of these northern regions ‘The 
state. While it is astonishing to what al rts ef these birds are placed among 
depth of lassitude and lethargy, the lu | the clefts of the reeks, at whose base 
man mind may sink; it is equally as sur. | the seu Poin most treme nduoust) ve id 
prising. and far more interesting. to ob- | being sometimes almost Anacecessible, 
serve to what a point the opposite ex j render the (pursuit peculiarly danger. 
treme may be earried. To those who du-| 06s: ‘Phe following is supposed to be 
ly appreciate the value of time. each | Hdressed by the wife of one of these 
moment is precious. and cach as it re- | adventcrers to her husband. to dissuade 
volves bears with it some inark of appli- | him from: commencing lis hazardous ex- 


ate employed in the ovenpation of eateh. 
Hig sea bids and seeoring their egos, 





cation and improvement. It was by at- | Pee tion Gill day break. 


tention to those particles which form so 
great a portion of our existence. that 
Bacon, Locke. Newtonand Frank in at- 
tained their celebrity. Nene who have 
obtained a niche in the Temple of Fame. 
did it without exertion. Pope » as seli- 
instructed; Ceasar was al @conomist of 
time, and Washington was a model of 
industry and diligence. I have often ad- 
mired that passage in the life of HH. K. 
White, (whose industry it would be well 
for many of our youth to imitate) which 
4lescribes his application as being so great 
as not only to induce bim to forego most 
ef the amusements of his age. but often 
to abstain from his meals, least they 
should encroach upon his studies. It is 
true he fella martyr to his thirst for 
knowledge, but he carried it too far; yet 
it were better to perish in such a cause. 
than to slumber out an unprofitable ex- 
istence. But without injuring our health, 
we may improve our time; without sa- 
crificing any innocent and allowable re- 
ereation, we may lay up a fund of intel- 
ligence for our declining years. ‘Vhere 
is a time for all things, and we should 
not permit the trifling amusements of 
youth to interfere with the acquirement 
of knowledge. or obstruct our progress 
‘to honour and reputation. 




















Oh! stay thee awhile from the brow of the steep, 
Pill the wand of the morning ts stretched from 
afar, 
Till the gull of the ocean has sunk into sleep, 
In her pesdulant nest on the marge of the deep, 
*Neath the heart soothing ray of the bright po- 
lar star 
For now on the billow, she chooses her pillow, 
And rests her broad wings on the breast ofthe 
Sci; 
And urging her flight, through the region of 
night 
Skims heht as a feather on moorland or lea 
But soon shall thy lullaby sooth her to rest 
And her siivoth floating pinion be closed on her 
sile; 
Her head shall be lulled on the soft plumoged 
brexst 
Of unbreathing repose, in her wind-cradled nest; 
Thitl cried by her hght-footed Morphean guide. 
And ae shall be slecpmg, while day light is peep. 
ing 
Fiom her rose-wickered chanibers of vapour 
and dew; 
And the urns of light fade, from the beaming a 
cide, 
Which aight bad attired in silver and blue. 


Thea may’st.thou away to her seat in the air, 
And surprize her wh.le over her treasures she 
lay; 
From the safely earned plunder the bird mays’t 
Leu tear, 
And away to the cottage thy burden mays’t beat, 
For her who is toremost to welcome tly way 
Oh stay then till morning, yon bluc hilis adorning, 
Oer the green-rolling surge of Uie ocean shal 
creep, 
And siow thee the way, to thy desolate preys 
Where the nest of the seasbird is darmgt 
deep. ORLAND@® 
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Yerd Tunbridge. when young. was 
much addicted to dissipation. He was 
asked one evening by an acquaintance to 
aecompany bim to a leeture on animal 
spirits. ++ Ef he treats upon spirits, why 
LT suppose I must go,” repliedthe young 
lord. 
-—=——- ee 
OPRTENTAL SCOLDING. 
Althongh the Hindoos are the meeckest 


people ou earth yet they sometimes 
quarrel with one another, Will you at- 


tend to so trifling a description as that of 


a llindeo scolding mateh? Storms some 
times display the nature of the soil on 
which they fall. ‘The enraged parties 
begin with complaining of each other's 
injustice: and retail a great many moral 
and religious maxims, whieh. by that in- 
justice, have been violated. They enu- 
merate the acts of violence or of fraud. 
which their antagonists have committed 
against others. as well as themselves. 
They undervalue each other’s families 
“Your sister went on a certain day 
to fetch water from the well, and 
was embraced by a Christian soldier;” 
“Your father dying young. your mo- 
ther did not shave her head, but made 
her elopement with a sepoy:” ** Froma 


Pniggardly disposition. you violated the 


laws of our holy religion, by making the 
same earthern pet serve you a whole 
week."—* and you got so drunk on one 
ovvasion, with crabtree toddy, that you 
not only touched the vessel with your 
ips, but you bit it with your teeth.” In 
this manner they kept scolding for the 
space of some hours: but now the con 
tention becomes fiercer. and the oppro- 
briows terms of Caffre and haliachore 
are retorted with great fury. As the 
last possible insult they pull off their 
shoes, spit in them, and throw them in 
each other’s faves. ‘Vhey then proceed 
to action, tearing each other's hair, and 
striking each other with the palms of 
their hands. like women and children 
Alter they are sufficiently fatigued by 
this exercise, they part, each declaring 
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that he would have inflicted on his ad- 
versary more severe marks of his venge- 
ance. if he did not consider himself as 
much polluted by touching him as he 
would be by coming in contact with a 
sow ora Christian. 

te ae 


For the Parterre: 


THE MERMAID'S HYMN. 


O' Thou who heav’st the mountain surge, 
And scoop’st those valleys deep and dark; 
Who stuyest upon the dizzy verge, 
The reeling, storm-tost, shattered bark. 
God of the Ocean! hear the song 
he lonely Sea-Nymph hymns to thee; 
Her votive strains to thee belong 
Great Spirit of the troubled sea. 
Hlush the rude billow 
That raves round her dwelling, 
Molest not her pillow, 
When thy anger is swelling: 
Stay not her course where the moon-beams are 
straying, 
And the spice-breeze of night o'er thy bosom is 
playing; 
Frowa not on her, should she wander afar, 
Her vespers to pour at the shrine of yon star: 


Check not her revels, when leaving her cave, 

Her tresses she bathes in the light of the wave, 
Or pois'd on the surf, views gay Oberon’s train, 
As they sport on the bounds of thy dusky domaiy: 


God of the Winds and rolling tiae, 
Whose track is on the floating toam, 
O, who can tell where you reside 
Or who describe your mystic home: 
You ride the frenzied whirlwind’s wing, 
And sport amid the clouds of heav'n; 
Your hands the floods of Ocean fling, 
And drown the setting sun of even. 
Spirit of Tempests! do not thou 
Refuse to list thy suppliant’s prayers; 
D.sperse the horrors of thy brow, 
And only breathe thy mildest airs; 
Round hee couch sigh 
Soft as music above 
On her ear die 
Like the accents of Love: 
Fan her warm cheek as she glides o’er the Ocean 
When twilight has tull’d ail the morning’s commo- 
tion: 
Let it rouse not thy wrath when she wakes the soft 
shell, 
And thy winds and thy waters symphoniously 
swell, 
When melodiously dying the sailor it charms, 
And woo’s his approach to the Ocean-maid’s arms. 
O! do not thou the hurricane bring, 
Bid not the blasts from the North to sing, 
Lash not the deep with thy vapoury train, 
Dash not the spray trom the restless main. 
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God of the Ocean, Air and Sky, 
To thee the mermaid lifts her eye; 
Thou culest the sun and thou the shower, 
Thy word is might, thy arm is power; 
The sea views thy glance and smoothes her 
breast, 
The winds hear thy voice and sink to rest; 
All adore thee, all obey, 
All revere thy sceptre and sway- 
Oh, protect the Sea-Nymph’s grot, 
Save her arbour of the sea, 
Bid the storms assail it not, 
Bid the billows quiet be. 
Oh, preserve the Nereid’s form, 
O’er the trackless waste careering, 
Shield her from the winter’s sterm, 
On the wat’ry mountains steering. 
All that can afiright or harm, 
Oh, do thou remove, disarm; 
May she ever be thy care, 
Near, O, hear, the Mermaid’s prayer. 
V. 





A gentleman being asked by Mr R—. 
if he would take some more wine. repli- 
ed **.No. no, I thank you.” + Waiter, 
hand him a glass,” eried Mr. R--. + two 
negatives make an affirmative.” 





Aunt Debby’s Satin gown. 


I called the other day to see a friend. 
and found him running up and down stairs 
with great alaerity. ** What is the mat- 
ter?” Lenquired. «+ O! how are you; walk 
in,”’ he replied, ** I was looking for a 
piece of sulphur which some hew or other 
1 have mislaid.”” * What is that you 
have in your hand?” said [ + Well that is 
a good joke” he returned, «I have been 
ranning over the house from the cellar to 
the garret in search of this stick of brim 
stone. and here L have itin my hand. 
Walk in Mr. L ,and I will shew you 
an experiment I aim about trying.” 
> Ave, some Chemical experiment I sup 
pose, as usual. E shall never forget the 
pantaloons von spoiled for me.” * Come, 
come, my dear fellow,” he replied. 
«+ you are always bantering me. In ear- 
ving a turkey which was rather tough, 
the other day, | happened to twist too 
hastily one of the legs. and it flew into 
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my Aunt Debby’s lap. and as fate would 
have it, she wore that morning a new) 
brown satin dress. But luckily in reading | 





over one of my Chemisiries this after. 
noon, I saw a note, » the sulphurous aeif 
will extract oily stains from silk. | 
jumped about the room with joy at the 
discovery, for you must know that Auyt 
Debby has always ealled chemisipy q 
nonsensical, childish and useless study, 
and L was so overjoyed that T had ggg 
an opportunity of convineing her of the 
conmrary, that TF eould searcely contaig 
myself. But you know IT was always aq 
unlucky fellow :--L rushed from my study 
to communicate the intelligence Vo bc. 
by and determined to make but tyo 
leaps in deseencing the -tairs, and accor. 
dingly sprang to the first landing direet. 
ly upon ous blick boy Jem, who was sit 
ting there in the dark, patting the eat, 
Zounds! you never heard such a tha wling 
and squailing in your life. for l tumbled 
flat upon them. and puss ia endeavourig 
fo eseape left the marks you see upos 
my face, whieh will confine me to the 
house a week at least. But my dear 
friend, your teeth chatter, and [ had 


in acold entry, do walk in.’ Neverdid 
Diogenes utter as pure a truth as when 
iny friend said the passage was cold, for 
f was almost frozen. We marched into 
the parlour just as they were lighting 
the candles, and we found the whole fa. 
mily evllected to see the experiment on 
Aunt Debby’s gown. 

At iuvst the old maiden appeared rm 
ther unwilling, and was pretty diflieult 
to be convinerd that satin was ins 
stance the sameas silk. and that sulpht- 
rous acid was procured from brimsiont 
but overwhelmed by the arguments an 
authorities of my friend, she abandonel 
her doubts, and with great reluctance 
dipped that portion of the dress: whieh 
was greased into water, whicly was 
elared to be absolutely necessary. Deb- 
by held the gown, I volunteered to bill 
the candle, and my friend ge‘ting apt 
his knees, put the brimstone in the fam 
+ Phis sulphur,” said he with a sapiell 
look, being burnt in this manner, unite 
with the oxygene of the atmosphert 
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converted into gas. and will ascend (as 
all gasses do. when combined with cal- 
oric) to the silk dress. where being ab 
sorbed by the water, it becomes liquid 
acid, and acting upon the oil of the | 
tuckey’s leg. will form a sulpiite which — 
js perfectly harmless.” Having concla- | 
ded he commenced buraing the brim- 
stone under the gown, above which 
Aunt Debby’s nasal organ (of no incen- 
siderable size) protruded in order to see | 
what was going on below ‘The fume of 
thesulphur, ascending, was inhaled by 
the old lady, and in attempting to sneeze 
she bowed so low as to extinguish the | 
candle. Immediately supposing her 
dress to be on fire (the rovm being now | 
in perfect darkness) she sercamed fire! | 
and in endeavouring to run out of the 
room. pushed both her hands (or per- 
haps elbows) through a glass door that 
intervened. with a terrible crash; the 
neighbours and passengers. vocilerating | 
the alarm of fire! ran in almost at the | 
same moment. In a few minutes the | 





Ferowd greatly increased, but upon our 
} going out and declaring the alarin to be | 


false. the people quietly departed, | 
Candles were quickly procured, Aunt | 


Debby’s dress was found hanging to the | 


Jatch of the door, with one arm torn off, 
and the lady herself, afier much search, | 
was discovered between two tlour bar- | 
rels in ‘he pantry. Where she had taken) 
refuge, nearly scared to dvath. Some | 
time elapsed before her fears were qui | 
eled. and in the course of an hour we 
had the curiosity to examine wiiether | 
the experiment had succeeded on the sa 
tin dress, when behold! The grease was 
hot only eradicated, but the colour al- 
so! L. 


Pleasures qf Reading and conversation 

At the bead ofall the pleasures which 
lice themselves to the man of liberal 
ducation, mayvoufidently be placed that 
“erived from books. In variety durab li 
y. and facility of attainment, no othes 
can stand in competition with i; and 
even In intensity it is inferior to few. | 
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from Euclid and Newton. 





Imagine that we had it in our power to 
call up the shades of the greatest and 
wisest nen that everexisted, and obliged 
them to converse with us on the most in- 
teresting (opies—what an inestimable 
priviledge should we think it! how supe- 
rior to all common enjoyments! But in 


a well furnished library we in fact pos- 


sess this power. We can question Xeno- 
phon and Caesar on their campaigns; 
make Demosthenes and Cicero plead be- 
fore us, join in ihe audience of Socrates 
and Plato, and receive demonstrations 
In books we 
have the choicest thoughts of the ablest 
men intheir best dress. We can at plea- 
sure cxelude dullness and impertinence, 
and open our doors to wit and good sense 
alone. It is needless to repeat the high 
commendations that have been bestow- 
ed on the study of letters by persons, 
who had free aceess to every other 
source of gratification. Instcad of quo- 
ting Cicero to you. I shallin plain terms 
give you the result of my own experi- 
ence on this subject. If domestic enjoy- 
ments have contributed in the first de- 
gree to the happiness of my life, (and I 
should be ungrateful not to acknowledge 
that they have) the pleasures of reading 
have beyond all question held the second 
place. Without books I have never been 
able to pass a single day to my entive 
satisfaction: With them no day has been 
so dark as not to have its pleasure, Even 
pain and sickness have for a time been 


charmed away by them. By the easy pro- 


vision of a book in my pocket, | have 
frequently worn through long nights 
and days, the most disagreeable parts of 
my protession with ali the difference in 
iny feclings, between calm content and 
treiful impatience. Such oceurrenees 
have afforded me fuli proof beth of the 


| possibility of being cheaply pleased, and 
of the cousequence it is of, to the sam of 


human felicity, not to neglect minute at- 
ieutions to make the most of lite as it 
passes. 

Reading may in every sense be called 
a cheap amusement. A taste for boohs,) 








indeed, may be made*expensive enough: 
but that is a taste for editions. binding- 

paper and type. Hf youare satisfied with 
getting at the sense of an author in some 
commodious way. a crown at a stall wil! 
supply your wants as well as a guinea at 
a shop. Learn too, to distinguish be- 
tween books to be perused and books to 
be possessed. Of the former you may 
find an ample store in every subseription 
library, the proper use of which toa 
scholar is to furnish his mind, without 
loading his shelves. No apparatus, no 
appointment of time and place, is neces 

sury for the enjoyment of readiug. From 
the midst of bustle and business. you 
may in an instant, by the magic of a 
book. plunge into seenes of remote ages: 
and countries, and disengage vourself 
from present care and fatigue. * Sweet 
pliability of man’s spirit, (erics Sterne, 
on relating an occurrence of this kind in 
his Sentimental Journey) that ean at 
once surrender itself to illusions. which 
cheat expeetation and sorrow of their 
weary moments!’ 

The next of the procurable measures 
that I shall point out to you is that of 
conrersation. ‘Vhisis a pleasure of bigh 
er zest than that of reading; since in 
comsersing we not only receive the sen- 
timents of others. but impart our own: 
and from this reciprocation a spirit and 
interest arise which books cannot give in| 
an equal degree. | 




















Fitness for conversa- | 
tion must depend upon the store of ideas | 
laid up in the mind. and the faeulty of | 
communicating them. These, ina great 
degree are the results of education and 
the habit of society. and to a certain 
point they are favoured by superiority 
of condition. But this is only to a cer- 
tain point; for when you arrive at that 
class in which sensaality. indolence, and 
dissipation, are fostered by excess of op. 
tilenve. you lose more by diminishing en- 
evyy of wind. than you gain by superior 
i} tine ment of manner and elegance of ex- 

vgsien, And. indeed, there are num- 
{ vs Of the higher ranks among us, 
§ “ese conversation has not even the lat- 
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ter qualities to recommend it. but ¢, No 
verty of septiment 
coarseness of Janguage and beh 
There is a radical meanness in dehay 
chery, which even to the most efeyare 
conditions of all. communicates the 
of vulgarity. 
ty loudly contending in the praises of 
therr dogs. and horses. and disenss 
gambling questions. intermixed 
grosser topics. vou could not pessil 
discover by the style and manner who, 
er you were listening to the jas 
above. or the grooms below It is by wy 
means unfrequent to find the best cop. 
pany the worst conversation 
your character and situation forever ey. 
clude you from such socictics you need 
not repine at your loss. Et will be amply 
compensated by the opportunities you 
are likely to enjoy of free iniercoursd 
with the most cultivated and rational off 
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both sexes. among whom decency of V 
manners. and varict. of knowledge willl = 
always be valued. though very modeg 
rately decorated with the adyautages di > 
fortune. : 
A lady upon being asked her opinie 
of night sleighing, (slaying) r plied th TF 
it was an excellent amusement to Mh Cl 
time. sit 
LT _ N ee Tl. 
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. ; , : en 
Edmund will ever meet wit: attention yt 


We should be gratified to hear ften fr 
him. 
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We have inserted one of 4 eaxior's fi 
vours, the other is rather too incomplete} 









Melville is under consideration. 
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